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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men or women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, MR. PADEREWSKI! 


The world is breathing congratulations to Ignace 
Paderewski on the attainment of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, which finds this Polish genius still the 
master in his field of art. And how much America 
owes to Poland! There was Pulaski, whog 
sword was so effectively drawn in our Revolution 
that thirteen towns and seven counties in fifteen 
States have been named for him. There was 
Kosciusko, that ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,"’ the 
hero of a great historical novel, and likewise ap 
associate of Washington. There was Chopin to 
give us his divine music; Modjeska, with her 
supreme acting in Shakespeare's plays; Sembrich, 
with her gorgeous voice; Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, for a long time the brightest stars in the 
firmament of our opera; and at the piano Paderew- 
ski, a planet outshining all the constellations in 
the cultural heavens. But Paderewski is more 
than an artist. When the World War ended it 
was he who forced the Versailles conference to 
restore the dismembered body of Poland to its 
original anatomy, compelling those victors to 
remember that Poland, under King John Sobieski, 
had stopped the onrush of the Turks at the gates 
of Vienna in 1648 and saved Europe from Mo- 
hammedan corruption. And it was Paderewski 
who redeemed his country from the ignoble 
partition which she had suffered at the hands of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, and gave back to 
her the independence which was the ancient 
heritage of her people. 






SILVERN SPEECH 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

In renewing my subscription to your very in- 
teresting magazine, may I again express our en- 
joyment—I speak for the family—of the magazine, 
so beautifully printed and so well edited? Long 
life to you all! 

Lyp1a Murpocn Jones 

‘Mrs. Rosert W.) 


GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
JEAR CARNEGIE: 
Please send me ten copies of the September 
number. I find it especially interesting for what 
the editor says ‘“Through the Window’’ about 
“Our Railroads’’ and ‘‘The Washington Level- 
ers,’ and also for ‘“The Review of British Civili- 
zation’ in ‘“The Pageant of English History.” 
Now I wish to send some copies to friends who, 
I am sure, will be grateful to me for the chance to 
see such a fine and concise history and background 
of our English cousins. 
—JosepH WaRREN SILLIMAN 


Stoux Fatis, Sourn Dakota 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

I have just finished reading my September and 
October magazines, and I felt 1 must write you. 
I was delighted with Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ article 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 1935 


Commemorating the Centenary of Andrew Carnegie’s Birth 


mE celebration of the Founder's Day 
ee appointed this year for No- 
vember 25, marking the one-hundredth 
birthday of Andrew Carnegie. 

The morning was devoted to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology celebra- 
tion, the faculty and students forming 
in procession on the campus and, pre- 
ceded by the Kiltie Band, marching to 
the Carnegie Music Hall, where an 
appropriate program was given, with 
Dr. Charles Watkins presiding. 

As chairman of the board of trustees, 
Samuel Harden Church recalled some of 
his intimate recollections of Andrew 
Carnegie in the early days of his associa- 
tion with the Founder. 

Douglas Southall Freeman, editor of 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, gave 
the address of the day. The text of his 
speech in full appears on page 165. 

There was music throughout the pro- 
gram, the bagpipers, the Kilties, and 
the student orchestra all taking part. 
The morning was concluded in proper 
Scotch fashion with the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.”’ 

In the evening a distinguished audi- 
ence which filled every seat in Carnegie 
Music Hall, and which included many 
persons who had attended the dedica- 
tion of the building forty years ago, 
assembled for the gala concert by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Antonio Modarelli, 
with the following program: 


Overture, ‘‘Marriage of Figaro’’ Mozart 


Unfinished Symphony Schubert 


Allegro Moderato 
Andante Con Moto 


Songs from the Scottish 
Highlands Arr. by Langey 


Salutation to Andrew Carnegie 
SAMUEL HarpDEN CuurcH 


American Fantasy 
Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’.. . 


Herbert 
....Wagner 


March from the Sixth 
Symphony Tschaikowsky 
Tales from the Vienna 


Johann Strauss 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhiduser’’ 


Mr. Church’s salutation follows: 


In 1868, when he was thirty-three 
years old, and living in Pittsburgh, 
Andrew Carnegie wrote a memorandum 
for his personal guidance which was 
discovered in his private papers a few 
years ago, showing that his income was 
then $50,000 a year, and stating that as 
that sum was greatly in excess of his 
own needs, he intended to use the larger 
portion of it for educational and humane 
purposes. As his fortune grew with the 
success of his business ventures, the dis- 
position of his wealth kept pace with 
this early declaration, until it was 
found after his death that he had given 
away in the establishment of these 
ideals more than $350,000,000. The 
Bible proposes that a man should de- 
vote 10 per cent of his wealth to 
charity—taking that word in its largest 
sense—and retain 90 for himself, but 
Mr. Carnegie reversed these propor- 
tions, giving away 90 and keeping only 
10 per cent. 

His struggles for a living began at 
Pittsburgh in deep poverty and ended 
in New York in the gaining of a fortune 
which almost staggers the imagination. 
When success had come, he was con- 
stantly seeking new ways of using 
money wisely. In 1908 he wrote a letter 
in these words: 

‘‘My dear Friend: If you had 
$10,000,000 that you didn’t need, what 
would you do with it? A. Carnegie.” 

The reply is not important, but it is 
important to learn, in these days when 
billions are being recklessly scattered to 
the four winds, that a man of serious 
mind and benevolent soul, who had 
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made that money himself, found it 
difficult to give away ten millions and 
give it wisely. 

His first gift to Pittsburgh was the 
Allegheny Library, soon followed by 
the Pittsburgh Library and its many 
branches and distributing stations. On 
the night of the dedication here, No- 
vember 5, 1895, he announced an ad- 
ditional gift of $1,000,000 to found 
what is now the Carnegie Institute, 
embracing the Art Galleries, the Mu- 
seum, the Music Hall with its free organ 
recitals, and the Library School. Be- 
fore long he gave further funds for the 
founding of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, under the administration 
of the Carnegie Institute; and after a 
while, as a part of that creation, he 
provided money for a school of fine 
arts, which came about in this way: 
Some friends wished his attention to be 
called to their recommendation that a 
young woman who was said to possess 
a marvelous voice should be sent to 
Europe to be trained for grand opera. 
When the matter was mentioned to him 
in New York, he almost shouted, No! 

“It is useless,’’ he said, ‘‘to take up 
an individual case: you can only pro- 
vide for people in the mass; but I want 
you to go back to Pittsburgh and 
organize a school where all the young 
women and all the young men who 
have marvelous voices can be trained 
for grand opera. And I will give you 
$2,000,000 to start it.”’ 

This was done, and besides music, its 
scope took in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and the drama; and Pitts- 
burgh thus has a school of technology 
and the beautiful arts which ranks with 
the best in the world. 

I was with him in England when he 
received a letter from George Hale, 
then in charge of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, where Mr. Carnegie’s 100- 
inch telescope had just been installed. 

“Last night,’ said Professor Hale, 
‘“we took our first photograph through 
the new telescope, using the constella- 
tion Pegasus for the object. Now,”’ 
continued Hale, ‘‘I have taken a hun- 


dred pictures of Pegasus, and thought | 
knew by name every star in that galaxy; 
but when this photograph was de. 
veloped, it indicated a million new stars 
caateuee unknown in astronomy, and 
some of them are probably a million 
times larger than our sun.”’ 

Carnegie was himself transported into 
the seventh heaven with this wonder. 
ful news. The 200-inch telescope, in- 
spired by him, when completed in 1938 
will reveal more and perhaps greater 
mysteries in our universe. 

He has established 2,811 libraries, 
1,946 being in the United States, the rest 
brightening life in nearly every country 
on the globe. What are called his ‘‘five 
children’’ comprise the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburgh; the Carnegie In- 
stitution for the advancement of science 
at Washington; the Hero Fund, to re 
ward life savers who escape death or to 
take care of their widows and orphans 
if they die; the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching; and that 
final one which cherishes and exploits 
the most precious sentiment of his 
heart—the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 

To list the works of his philanthropy 
would require much more time than 
this occasion permits. It is enough to 
say here that his generous hand has 
broadened knowledge, disseminated cul- 
ture, alleviated misfortune, opened all 
the doors of opportunity, and strength- 
ened the bonds of friendship through- 
out the world. 

One day in the quiet of the great 
hall at Skibo he said: ‘‘There was al- 
ways a fascination in the adventures 
and rewards of business, but I have had 
more real happiness in giving away 
wealth than I ever dreamed of in accu- 
mulating it.” 

In a talk with his trustees he once 
uttered this injunction: ‘I want you to 
make the people of Pittsburgh love the 
Carnegie Institute.’” In this happy 
celebration of his one-hundredth birth- 
day, it seems fitting to express the hope 
that this dear wish of his has been 
accomplished. 
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THE STEWARDSHIP OF 
AMERICAN WEALTH 


By DouG.uas SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


Editor of the Richmond News Leader 


[A Virginian and a scholar of whom all the South has long been proud, Dr. Freeman has won dis- 
tinction in many fields of intellectual accomplishment. As the master mind behind a newspaper wielding 
far-flung influence, a trustee of the University of Richmond, president of the Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, and 
the guiding spirit in many other interests, his capacities are infinite. His most current fame rests on 
his “R. E. Lee,"’ the Pulitzer winner for the best American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people—a work that occupied all the author's leisure for twenty years. The speech 
which follows here shows a breadth of view, a depth of philosophy, and a courage of conviction which 
should mark it, in this critical time, as an epoch-making contribution to platform discussion. | 


Tuat we should 

have met here to 

observe the one 

hundredth birth- 

day of Andrew 

Carnegie is as 

natural as it is 

proper. The man 

who was born at 

Dunfermline on 

November 25, 

1835, was in 

intellect and in 

achievement the peer of many of those 
whose birthdays we set aside by statute 
for annual observance. Here, surely, in 
halls that were raised by his benefi- 
cence, American scientists would be 
worse than ungrateful if they did not 
commemorate the centenary of his birth. 
Here, however, is a challenging con- 
trast: For the whole of his long life, 
Andrew Carnegie lived under a laissez- 
faire capitalism which set no limit to 
the wealth a man might acquire or to 
the industrial power he might exercise 
so long as he kept within laws con- 
ceived and enforced in the spirit of the 
American bill of rights. Now, in the 
year that rounds the century of Andrew 
Carnegie we are faced with the new 
theory that no matter how wisely a 
man may use both wealth and power, it 
is in the public interest to set limits to 
his wealth by means of taxation, lest 
his power be used to the hurt of his 


fellow citizens. Thus is 1935 separated 
from 1835 by something besides a 
hundred years. The revolution ex- 
pressed in the new Federal tax law gives 
a special significance to the centenary 
of Andrew Carnegie. 

This legislation, you will remember, 
was enacted quickly at the instance of 
the President. It was on the statute 
books before the American public had 
time to debate it. Once made effective, 
it was forthwith forgotten by all except 
those who will suffer, directly and im- 
mediately, from its provisions. It does 
not yet represent a fixed national policy. 
If it is wrong, it may yet be modified 
in its terms, at least to the extent that 
it will not destroy beneficence. If it is 
right, its terms should stand the test of 
threefold application—to the yesterdays 
of American beneficence, to present 
holdings, and to the future acquisition 
of wealth in the United States. 

For these reasons it seems fitting that 
instead of rehearsing the familiar de- 
tails of the life of Andrew Carnegie this 
address should review the stewardship 
of American wealth. I think it de- 
sirable also that the accounting should 
be made by someone like myself who, 
however inconspicuous, has had some 
statistical experience and is neither an 
intimate of the wealthy nor connected 
with any foundation endowed by them. 

Is our new tax legislation wise? 
Should the greater part of large estates 
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be confiscated by government? In an- 
swering that question, let us admit at 
the very outset that if the American 
people will that there shall be no more 
great fortunes like those of Andrew 
Carnegie or John D. Rockefeller, they 
can have itso. All the voters need to do 
is to apply the dictum of John Marshall 
that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. Let us admit, with equal 
readiness, that the answer of the 
American people will not be shaped by 
any principle of abstract justice a by 
what the average man construes to be 
his own economic self-interest. Still 
again, we must take it for granted that 
he will not credit the profound truth 
which Flinders Petrie has established 
from the oldest ruins of Egypt—that the 
tendency of a democracy is to eat it- 
self up and then to swing back to an 
autocracy. It must be plain to thought- 
ful men that if Federal appropriations 
continue to be set at staggering figures 
in the expectation of large revenues from 
the estates of the rich, the exhaustion of 
those estates will not mean a reduction 
of the cost of government but a widen- 
ing of the bracket of taxation. The 
destruction of the wealth of any class 
is an invitation to assail the wealth of 
those who have a little less, and then 
of those who have still less. But a 
shortsighted people will refuse to recog- 
nize this. We should waste words were 
we to labor the truth. 

I do not think, however, that the 
final judge—our master, the average 
citizen—will accept the argument that 
the estates-tax clause of the act of 1935 
was necessary to deprive a few great 
families of undue economic power. If 
that argument was advanced for any 
other object than to arouse the prej- 
udice of legislators, it reflected an 
astounding ignorance of the actual his- 
tory of American industry. Fortunes 
have been kept in America in a few 
instances for three generations; but 
great industrial power has not been. Of 
those whose names occur on the list 
to which I am presently to refer, few 
will be familiar even to you. Scarcely 


half a dozen of them connote today any 
long-continued control of industry, 
Those who still possessed power were 
voluntarily relinquishing it when the 
new tax law was passed. John T. Flynn 
would not be called by anyone an 
apologist of capitalism, yet in the North 
American Review of December, 1930, 
he had this to say of ‘“The Dwindling 
Dynasties”’ : 

‘American fortunes do not yield 
easily to the process of entailment, 
They have a way of being broken up by 
the corroding forces of inheritance, be- 
quests, philanthropy, taxes, and bad 
management. A few survive. But they 
are very few, and do not survive long. 
And even where they survive they cease 
to dominate the industries out of which 
they grew. Our present great industries 
are controlled by new fortunes. Our 
present millionaires are, for the most 
part, new ones whose fortunes will in 
time yield to the same influence. The 
corporation has become the foe of the 
dynasty and we are therefore in little 
danger of the rise of an industrial au- 
tocracy—a bogy so often held up be 
fore our frightened eyes. . . .” 

This, I think, is indisputable. If it 
is, then our question can be restated 
more simply: Will the average man, if 
he can be informed, conclude that the 
destruction of great fortunes will help 
him and his children more than it will 
hurt them? We can only meet that ques- 
tion historically, by the accounting on 
which I now embark. 

If the new tax law had been made 
operative in the time of President Grant, 
which was in obvious ways analagous 
to our own, would the average man have 
been richer and his sons better educated 
and more cultured because there had 
been no Carnegies and no Rockefellers? 
Would the diffusion of the profits from 
new methods in extracting oil and in 
making steel have served a larger utili- 
tarian end than their temporary com 
centration in the hands of a few pioneers, 
who were great administrators as well? 

To answer these questions statisti 
cally is a very difficult task. For many 
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years no figures are procurable. Such 
lists as are available show many duplica- 
tions, inaccuracies, and omissions. I 
have, however, approached the task in 
this way: I have taken all the known 
ifts of Andrew Carnegie and of the 

ockefellers from the beginning of 
their large-scale beneficence. To these, 
from 1903 through 1928, I have added 
all gifts of $2,000,000 except those 
specifically to church activities. These 
latter I have excluded because they 
could be attributed to religious motives, 
often in a denominational sense, rather 
than to any zeal for the welfare of the 
larger public. The figure $2,000,000 for 
asingle gift I have set arbitrarily, but in 
the belief that it presents a rule of 
thumb by which to measure the fortune 
of the philanthropist. Obviously, all 
gifts of that size or over came from the 
purse of the multimillionaires, the per- 
sons who have been singled out this 
year for special taxation. I should add, 
before I give the figures, that the date 
I have chosen excludes the bequests of 
Payne Whitney and of George F. Baker. 
Mr. Payne's estate was not settled until 
after 1928; Mr. Baker died in 1931. 
Moreover, I have counted at their ap- 
praised value the larger arts collections 
presented to the museums and galleries 
of the country. 

How many persons were there, then, 
who made single gifts in excess of 
$2,000,000? I find fifty-four. And what 
were their known benefactions? As 
nearly as I can compute, the sum was 
$1,525,000,000. That is to say, less than 
threescore persons combined to give to 
the American people considerably more 
money than was expended for the 
government of the United States in any 
year of peace prior to the World War. 
It is not possible to state how large a 
part of the net estates and life incomes 
of these benefactors was represented by 
these gifts, for some of the individuals 
are still alive; but it is certainly safe 
to estimate that the total was 50 per 
cent of the gross sum of which the others 
died “seized and possessed.’ In the 
case of Mr. Carnegie, as you know, he 


gave away 90 per cent of all he had. 

In this age, when some maintain that 
the way to get out of debt is to double 
one’s debts, such figures as a billion and 
a half ‘dollars cease to have much 
meaning. Yet I ask you to try to pic- 
ture to yourself the state of American 
education and American culture with- 
out these gifts. If we may take the rat- 
ing made this year by Edwin R. Embree, 
we must conclude that seven of the 
eleven leading universities in the United 
States are privately endowed and re- 
ceive little or no State support. Among 
them, these seven instruct annually 
some 58,000 students, or 53 per cent of 
the total number in the eleven institu- 
tions. More than that, they conduct 
the most expensive and, in many sub- 
jects, the most advanced courses. In 
certain arts and sciences they provide 
instruction which a man could not pro- 
cure elsewhere; and in their laboratories 
they advance researches of infinite and 
continuing value to applied as well as 
to abstract science. It should be a 
truism to say that this service to 
America would be wholly impossible 
but for the share that has come to these 
universities of the $342,000,000 that has 
been given to higher education by cer- 
tain of the fifty-four persons whose 
philanthropies I have reviewed. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself paid the highest 
possible tribute to these universities 
when he recruited from them so large 
a percentage of the men who are 
fashioning the New Deal. It may 
fairly be questioned whether, with the 
confiscation of wealth, any of his suc- 
cessors, a generation hence, will be able 
to find a like number of men, similarly 
equipped, in universities whose en- 
dowments have been reduced 40 per 
cent by devaluation at the same time 
that their source of large gifts has been 
destroyed. 

Take the cultural aspects of American 
life. We sometimes are humiliated 
when we reflect that government con- 
tributes nothing substantial to the pro- 
motion of American music, though im- 
poverished European countries still pro- 
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vide in their budgets for great orches- 
tras. What our government has been 
unable or unwilling to do, private 
hilanthropy has achieved. Quite apart 
Soom annual subventions for our caer 
tras, the last twenty years have wit- 
nessed the establishment of the Juilliard 
Foundation and of the Curtis School of 
Music which, with lesser gifts, represent 
capital endowment of $30,000,000. To 
the enrichment of life, through dona- 
tions of cash and of great masterpieces 
to our museums, the last generation 
of American millionaires added 
$181,000,000 in twenty-seven years. 

Again, governmental relief hasrightly 
been extended to distressed American 
childhood, to the prevention of disease, 
and to the protection for old age; but 
government has simply done from neces- 
sity what individual Americans have 
done from love of their fellow men. 
Apart from the immense grants of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the fifty-four 
most liberal Americans of their age 
made separate gifts of $2,000,000 or 
more to a total of $291,000,000 for these 
purposes in the years under review. 

In summary, 22 per cent of the gifts 
above $2,000,000 were for education; 
18 per cent were for cultural needs— 
libraries, music, books, works of art, 
museums, and the restoration of his- 
toric places; another 18 per cent went 
for the relief of human distress through 
em orphanages, homes for the 
aged, and a multitude of other things; 
15 per cent was so widely scattered as to 
defy classification; 2 per cent went for 
the promotion of scientific research 
apart from universities, medical insti- 
tutions, and engineering schools; 2 per 
cent went for the promotion of world 
peace; and 20 per cent went for general 
beneficence, to be spent through great 
foundations. 

‘“Foundations’’—that very word is 
red to the Reds! These gifts of great 
American philanthropists were de- 
signed, we are told, to maintain vast 
fortunes under the guise of foundations 
and to use the resources of those en- 
dowments as if they were their own. 


On this point much has been writre, 
but little that has taken into accoupr 
the charter of those great philanthropic 
organizations. There is, so far as my 
research indicates, only one among the 
hundred large foundations in America 
against which it can be alleged with 
any shadow of reason whatsoever that 
the aim was to put a shield of philap- 
thropy in front of continued family con- 
trol, and even then this can be alleged 
only as to part of the income of the 
foundation. Nor can it be said with 
any regard for justice that the founda 
tions threaten a mortmain. It was 
computed by Dr. Clyde Furst in 1928 
that less than 1 per cent of the national 
wealth was represented by foundations 
and that ‘‘a score of life insurance com- 
panies [had] larger resources than any 
foundation.’’ Moreover, the percentage 
of total gifts placed in foundations was 
less than 30 per cent of the whole, and 
this was set aside, by the very terms of 
endowment, primarily to meet unde 
veloped and undeterminable need. In 
the larger gifts by Mr. Carnegie and the 
Messrs. Rockefeller, specific provision 
was made for a transfer of use should 
opportunity for usefulness develop in 
new fields. Julius Rosenwald, as is well 
known, insisted that the principal as 
well as the interest of one of his large 
gifts should be distributed within 
twenty-five years. 

But the final answer to these criti- 
cisms, it seems to me, is to be found 
in Andrew Carnegie’s letter to the 
commissioners for his Dunfermline 
Trust of $2,500,000. Hear his words to 
the friends of his boyhood: 

‘The problem you have to solve is 
‘What can be done in towns for the 
benefit of the masses by money in the 
hands of the most public-spirited citi- 
zens?’ If you prove that good can be 
done, you open new fields to the rich 
which I am certain they are to be more 
and more anxious to find for theif 
surplus wealth. 

‘Remember you are pioneers, and do 
not be afraid of making mistakes; those 
who never make mistakes never make 
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anything. Try many things freely, but 
discard just as freely. 

“As it is the masses you are to 
benefit, it follows you have to keep in 
rouch with them and must carry them 
with you. Therefore, do not put be- 
fore their first steps that which they 
cannot take easily, but always that 
which leads upwards as their tastes 
improve. 

“Not what other cities have is your 
standard; it is the something beyond 
this which they lack, and your funds 
should be strictly devoted to this. It 
isnot intended that Dunfermline should 
be relieved from keeping herself abreast 
of other towns, generation after genera- 
tion, according to the standards of the 
time. This is her duty, and no doubt 
will continue to be her pride. 

“I can imagine it may be your duty 
in the future to abandon beneficent 
fields from time to time when mu- 
nicipalities enlarge their spheres of 
action and embrace these. When they 


attend to any department it is time for 
you to abandon it and march forward 
to new triumphs. 


‘Pioneers, always 
ahead,’ would not be a bad motto for 
a 

If this was the canny calculation of a 
Scot, would that the world had more 
of it! In the echo of Mr. Carnegie’s 
words, I think that the average Ameri- 
can, especially if he has lived through 
these changeful times, will not heed the 
critic of foundations. I think, too, the 
broad record will show that the aim of 
American philanthropists has not been 
to protect their fortunes but to equalize 
opportunity through education, to add 
to their nation’s heritage of beauty, to 
alleviate human woe, to take the horror 
from illness and the financial burden 
from convalescence, to await the ad- 
vance of government and then, in Car- 
negie’s words, to pioneer once again in 
the betterment of life. That was the 
creed of the best element of the old 
order. It provided buildings and en- 
dowments the annual and continuing 
interest on which, even at 4 per cent, is 
$61,000,000. Is it better for govern- 


ment to encourage like beneficence for 
the future, or to destroy the sources of 
these gifts, to take the capital and to 
spend it once and for all in meeting the 
expenses of government or the costs of 
war? Before Mr. Average Citizen an- 
swers that question, he will do well 
to remember that if today all the net 
income of every American who has a 
net of more than $5,000 per annum were 
confiscated, it would not suffice to meet 
half the present annual expenditures of 
the Federal Government. 

_ And among those who contributed 
generously to American beneficence, be 
it remembered, were many in the lower 
limits of what we call the luxury 
brackets of wealth and of income. 
Noblesse oblige expressed itself in 
America during the years following the 
World War as never it had in any Taad: 
Those persons of wealth who did not 
make large public bequests became so 
much the exception that the resentment 
of their own financial class approached 
outspoken wrath when two men, each 
with a fortune above $100,000,000, died 
and left not a sou to charity of any sort. 
For the years from 1921 through 1930, 
total benefactions in the United States 
averaged more than $2,000,000,000 per 
annum, of which slightly more than 
half did not represent contributions 
through churches. Perhaps the magni- 
tude of the figures may best be gauged 
by saying that during that single de- 
cade the total benefactions of the 
American people exceeded the net 
amount of the Federal debt on the eve 
of the New Deal. Is this a record that 
justifies confiscation? The answer must 
rest with the fair-minded American 
citizen. 

Here, perhaps, the case might be 
rested, but it would not be complete 
were it left in dehumanized figures, 
divorced from personalities. I know 
there are men and women, too, in 
America, who battle for wealth and 
crush competitors in a lust for power 
that has no justification in their own 
want. I know there are men who think 
they have the right of shrewdness—our 
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counterpart of the ‘‘divine right’ of 
kings—to rule America. Yet one can- 
not read the long list of American bene- 
factions without respect both for the 
imagination and for the altruism of 
those who have regarded wealth as 
stewardship. What could have been 
finer than the answer of Miss Helen 
Frick, here in your own Pittsburgh, 
that day on the eve of her début when 
her father told her she could have any 
present she asked of him? She replied, 
you will remember, that she wanted 
$500,000 to spend on playgrounds for 
poor children. Ah, class jealousy may 
froth and may rave, but when I read of 
that my eyes grow dim and I remember 
those words of King Lemuel, ‘Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all.’’ I hear the 
name Rockefeller and I do not see a 
bristling army of clerks outside a 
guarded door at No. 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. I see, instead, Rheims Cathedral 
risen again in its glory, Versailles saved 
from slow ruin, our Virginia Williams- 
burg restored as a Colonial capital; I 
see a hundred little colleges better 
equipped to serve the sons and the 
daughters of the poor; I see hookworm 
calles from our Southern States and 
pale children rosy once more; I see every 
strange malady of men challenged in its 
farthest lair by the sentinels of science; 
I see, behind it all, a man whose own 
face is the best denial of every venomous 
denunciation of his wealth, a man so 
simple that he carries his own suit- 
case to the train, a man the great prayer 
of whose life is that he discharge the 
responsibility he would were another's. 
I turn again to that list of fifty-four and 
I read names a preoccupied nation al- 
ready is forgetting—let us hope not 
ungratefully—the names of Frank Mun- 
sey and of J P. Morgan, of Benjamin 
Altman and of W. H. Riggs, of Lyra 
Brown Nickerson and of Henry C. 
Frick, of Henry Huntington and of 
E. D. Libbey. I hear careless voices 
say, “Ah, yes, these men gave some 
pictures to some art gallery, did they 
not?’’ But as I hear, I see boys and 


girls in American cities, obsessed by 
that “‘blessed demon beauty,’’ poring 
over feeble prints of great masterpieces 
and dreaming of the Prado, of the 
Mauritzhaus, and the Louvre, and tell- 
ing themselves they may never see the 
paintings that have taught and inspired 
generations of art students before them; 
and then I think of those same students 
journeying to New York or to Detroitor 
to Pasadena or to Toledo and privileged 
to gaze on pictures worthy of the great- 
est collections of Europe. I see them 
enthralled before Rembrandt or em 
tranced with Jan ver Meer, and I say 
that the men who put those treasures 
where the humblest may see them gave 
to their nation something that Congress 
would never have acquired so long as 
there were raucous organization mi- 
norities to satisfy or pork-barrel appro- 
priations to win votes. 

And do men who are ignorant of the 
cultural values of life say that the 
stewardship of wealth in America has 
been unmindful of hunger and cold and 
illness and old age? I call up the memory 
of Milton Hershey and of John Stewart 
Kennedy, of Charles N. Crittenden and 
of Mrs. Margaret Watson; I think of 
S. A. Ranson, who dedicated $5,000,000 
to the protection of wild life and dumb 
animals; I think of the shelters where 
weary old men, the casualties of our 
industrial warfare, may greet the sum 
set in comfort and cheer; I remember 
George Parkman's gift of $8,000,000 
for housing and playgrounds. I recall 
these things and I ask myself if there 
has been a single aspect of human need 
that has not been met in some measure 
by men and women who were touched, 
in reverent spirit, by the sense of other 
men’s infirmities. 

But most of all today, on the cen 
tenary of his birth, I think of Mr. 
Carnegie. Let those who say he erred 
in some of his benefactions be sure they 
do not err in their own judgment. Here 
in Pittsburgh, which he helped to make 
great, the Carnegie Institute has dis 
played a spirit a research that has, I 
dare say, enriched every life in this 
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city. And not in this city alone. For 
wherever men fling bridges across 
chasms to make a highway for the 

ple, and wherever they trust their 
ives or their goods to steel, they are 
the debtors of Andrew Carnegie and of 
this Institute. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has not been unworthy of the 
ideal set for it-—‘‘the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understand- 
ing among the people of the United 
States’’; and with it, in more special- 
ized fields, has labored the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. To the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching far more educators 
owe peace at the end of their days than 
have ever been its direct beneficiaries, 
because not less the limitations it had 
to own than the relief it could afford 
in a few years awakened America to the 
need of retirement salaries for those who 
had given their lives to the enlarge- 
ment of the human mind. And the 
libraries—let it not be forgotten that 
in the gray land where Carnegie was 
born, the greatest of the Scotch uni- 
versities, as Barrie has said, was the 
home where parents vowed that their 
sons should know. In that university, 
whatever else had to be foregone, there 
were books; and it was through the 
pages of those books that Scotsmen 
climbed despite prejudice and poverty 
to the eminence they hold everywhere 
today. Andrew Carnegie never forgot 
his own youth, and when he ncomitied 
for 2,811 library buildings throughout 
the world he was seeking to open 
to every worker the door through 
which he had gone to a human service 
immeasurable. I think I discredit none 
of the glorious seats of learning in the 
United States when I say that Andrew 
Carnegie made the American library the 
counterpart of the homes amid the 
heather—the greatest of all our uni- 
versities. Did men smile even in his 
lifetime because he donated 7,689 organs 
to the churches of the United States? 
He was wiser than his critics, for he saw 
that America was destined to become 
more worshipful and less credal, and he 


provided for those bending millions the 
instruments that, far more than the 
words of man, make for worship and 
for reverence. 

It is a grim fate, you will agree, that 
brings upon the stewardship he repre- 
sented a sentence of potential doom in 
his centenary year. Potential doom, | 
say, for the questions I have asked to- 
day in challenge of the wisdom of con- 
fiscatory taxation are not yet answered, 
I repeat, by the American people. It 
may be they shall see the unwisdom of 
what is being done in the name of the 
public weal and will not consent to 
have the fountains dried up in a land 
that thirsts for something more than 
cunning words. But if the age of 
Andrew Carnegie ends with his cen- 
tury; if his appeal must be from New 
Deal to posterity, then I think he would 
be willing to face that last tribunal 
with those words which were at once 
his warning to the slothful rich and his 
fullest expression of his own ideal: 

‘This, then, is held to be the duty 
of the man of wealth: To set an ex- 
ample of modest, unostentatious liv- 
ing, shunning display or extravagance; 
to provide moderately for the legitimate 
wants of those dependent upon him; 
and after doing so, to consider all 
surplus revenues which come to him 
simply as trust funds, which he is called 
upon to administer in the manner which, 
in his judgment, is best calculated to 
provide the most beneficial results for 
the community—the man of wealth 
thus becoming the mere trustee and 
agent for his poorer brethren.”’ 


WHY HARVARD WAS FOUNDED 


Whereas, through the geod hand of God, many 
well-devoted persons have been, and daily are, 
moved and stirred up to give and bestow sundry 
gifts, legacies, lands, and revenues for the ad- 
vancement of all good literature, arts, and sciences, 
in Harvard College in Cambridge, in the County 
of Middlesex, and to the maintenance of the 
President and Fellows, and for all accommoda- 
tions of buildings, and all other necessary pro- 
visions that may conduce to the education of the 
English and Indian youth of this country in 
knowledge and Godliness. 
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CARNEGIANA EXHIBITION 


— Carnecie Lisrary, it might be 
said, maintains a constant living 
exhibition in honor of its Founder, in 
that it is carrying out every day in the 
year, and to an extent perhaps un- 
dreamed of by him, the ideas and hopes 
which he held in establishing it. This 
daily use by hundreds of Pittsburghers 
is the exhibition which would today 
give him the deepest gratification. 

As its part in the Centenary Celebra- 
tion the Library has placed on current 
display in the Lending Department two 
collections of unusual interest. 

One of these is the unique collection 
made for Andrew Carnegie by his friend 
Margaret Barclay Wilson, of New York, 
and recently presented to the Se by 
Mrs. Carnegie. Dr. Wilson, like Andrew 
Carnegie, was born in Dunfermline, and 
as a tribute to her fellow townsman and 
friend, she made this collection of his 
writings, the books about him, and 
every book she could find which in- 
cluded comments upon him. The range 
of authors and subjects in this collec- 
tion are in themselves a striking com- 
ment upon Mr. Carnegie’s interests and 
versatility. 

The collection includes also a large 
number of clippings from periodicals 
and newspapers. Not the least interest- 
ing part of this little ‘Carnegie Li- 
brary,"’ and a part which must have 
furnished him much amusement, is the 
large collection of cartoons of himself. 

Because of lack of space only a smal] 
portion of Dr. Wilson's collection can 
be placed on exhibition. The entire 
collection, however, finds its perma- 
nent place in the Reference Department 
of the Carnegie Library. 

The other part of the exhibition 
consists of publications of the various 
trusts, foundations, endowments, and 
institutions established by Andrew Car- 
negie or by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

One who wishes to learn of the ex- 
tent of these publications could do no 
better than to spend an hour examining 
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a recent book published by the Carnegie 
Corporation in honor of Andrew Car- 
negie’s Centenary. It is called ‘The 
Diffusion of Knowledge; A List of 
Books made possible wholly or in part 
by grants from Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and published by various 
agencies during the years 1911-1935,” 
This book of more than three hundred 
pages is a catalogue in which one may 
find under author, subject, and title the 
names of the books which trace their 
origin back to Andrew Carnegie’s vital 
interest in the diffusion of knowledge. 

The field is indeed a wide one. Turn- 
ing to a page or two at random one 
finds publications on Stage Scenery, 
The Stars, The State and Economic Life, 
The State and Higher Education, Stale 
Bread Loss, State Police, and Statistics. 
Although it is a large book, it does not 
fully represent the Carnegie publica 
tions, since some of the organizations 
issue compiete lists of their own. The 
public: ions of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, for instance, now num- 
ber approximately 450 volumes. 

The reports and other publications of 
the agencies founded by Andrew Car- 
negie are displayed to show the extent 
of his interests and the variety of work 
accomplished and still in progress. 


I. S. 


THE MASTER MAN 


That man, I think, has had a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength 
and in smooth working coli ready, like a steam 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin 
the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
nial whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of Nature, and 
of the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to 
love all beauty; whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness and to respect others as himself. 
Such a one, and no other, I conceive has had a 
liberal education; for he is, as completely as a 
man can be, in harmony with nature. 

—Tnomas H. Huxtey 
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PERSONALITY AND ORIGINALITY 
IN ART 


By GuILLAUME LEROLLE 


European Fine Arts Representative, Carnegie Institute 


(This article was written during Mr. Lerdlle’s recent visit to Pittsburgh for the opening of the 1935 
Carnegie International. It had its beginnings in bine to him by an art critic, who placed, so it 


seemed to Mr. Lerolle, undue emphasis on personality an 


originality in painting. Guillaume Lerolle 


has been European representative of the Department of Fine Arts since 1921. He is the son of the late 
Henry Lerolle, a distinguished artist, whose paintings were familiar to Pittsburghers through his 
representation in many Carnegie Internationals. Mr. Lerolle is an attaché of the department of paint- 
ings and drawings at the Louvre. For his services in the Great War he received the Croix de Guerre. 
He is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and also of the Order of the Crown of Belgium. ]} 


In an exhibition 

such as the Car- 

negie Inter- 

national one is 

often asked such 

questions: ‘Has 

this picture any 

originality?’ or 

“Has thispainter 

a strong person- 

ality?’ But I 

really do not see 

what difterence 

it makes in the appreciation of a paint- 

ing whether the answer is in the affirma- 

tive or negative. It is not for the reason 

that a picture is original that we like 
it, or that it is a good work of art. 

Take for instance the ‘‘Morning on 

the Cape’’ by Leon Kroll. This is a 

landscape, formed of a succession of 

planes, some field, some hills, and the 

seain the background. The sea is shown 

on two planes prolonged by a beautiful 

sky in order to give a feeling of im- 

mensity. The hills, the houses, even the 

field are there in all their blackness and 

their solidity to increase the fluidity of 

the luminous sky. The two female 

figures, each in a simple pose, give the 

philosophical explanation of the pic- 

ture: one, as reflective adolescence, takes 

in the bright beauty of the morning; 

the other, as part of the landscape and 

part of the tree and the field, partici- 

pates in the fecund life of the earth and 


links it with her own humanity. We 
do not see Leon Kroll projecting him- 
self into the scene. His personality is 
behind the picture. He, and nobody 
else, thought out the subject of that 
painting and rendered it in a way that 
makes it understandable to all. Neither 
is there in this painting any particular 
originality. It is purely in the tradition. 
Of course it is skillfully painted; but 
Kroll has not—nobody nowadays has— 
the technical ability of a Raphael or of 
a Giorgione. It would be a foolish 
thing for a modern artist to copy or 
imitate the brushwork of one of the old 
masters, or to give his painting the 
golden patine which long-aged pic- 
tures have acquired; but within limits 
this Leon Kroll picture is the one in the 
exhibition that is nearest to the tradi- 
tion set by the old masters. 

There are others. 

The ‘‘End of the World’’ by Solana 
finds its inspiration in the old masters 
of the Spanish school, and if the fore- 
ground is a little too spectacular, the 
tempest at the top of the canvas is as 
beautiful and as dramatic as certain 
skies by El Greco. 

Again, to El Greco I would attribute 
the inspiration of the very traditional 
‘Portrait of Ethel Curtiss’’ by Augustus 
John. And here, if the personality of the 
artist is felt more than in many other 
pictures, I would say that John’s per- 
sonality is so strong that it would be felt 
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anyway, even if he tried to hide it while 
copying some work by an old master. 
ven Dunoyer de Segonzac’s “‘Spring 
Landscape”’ is in a direct line with the 
tradition of the good landscape paint- 
ers, transmitted to us from Constable by 
Courbet and the Barbizon school. 

In none of these pictures do we look 
primarily for originality or personality. 
On the contrary, what interests us most 
in them is what we can find that links 
them with the past and with the 
tradition. 

Until recently such a thing as origi- 
nality or personality had no importance, 
and if it had any, it was rather held 
against the artist. In former times 
Raphael would never have dreamed of 
surpassing, nor even attaining the talent 
of his master, Perugino. Throughout 
Michelangelo’s work is felt the in- 
fluence of his master, Della Quercia. In 
later periods we find that Ingres tried his 
best to imitate David; and later, Degas, 
a pupil of Lamothe, a practically un- 
known arist, himself a pupil of Ingres, 
never thought he conkit attain or sur- 


pass their common master, Ingres. 


Manet for a very long period of his life 
was influenced by the Spanish old mas- 
ters, and many of his works are ~~ 
interpretations of Velasquez and of 
Goya. 

In every case the artist for an in- 
definite and sometimes very long period 
of his life worked in order to assimilate, 
understand, and if possible to attain the 
talent of the master he most admired. 
He did not think of asserting his per- 
sonality, nor even dream of adding a 
touch of originality or novelty to what 
he admired, for then it would have 
meant that he thought his work could 
be better than that of his master, than 
that of the artist he most admired. It so 
happened that even while he was doing 
his best to copy, imitate, or interpret 
his master, his personality uncon- 
sciously developed—when he had any— 
but he did nothing consciously to help 
this development of his personality and 
made no attempt to create anything 
original; for if he had he would have 


acknowledged a belief that he could be 
a greater artist than his master. That 
the style should change even though 
tradition is followed is inevitable. 

The inspiration, the enthusiasm, re- 
ligious or otherwise, which prompted 
Raphael to paint his works died out 
slowly, and the attitude of devotion and 
of chivalry little by little became 
theatrical, untrue, affected, and ridicu- 
lous, or “‘pompier.’’ Then an intel- 
lectual movement originating in the 
development of science, which was be- 
ginning to find out that many of the 
ancient beliefs were untenable, prompted 
artists to look for their inspiration in 
subjects other than the old ones, and 
to find food for their admiration in 
masters other than Raphael. 

One of the first to break with the 
tradition was the French painter, 
Eugéne Delacroix. Although his in- 
novation seems very tame to us now, we 
must remember that he was considered 
in his time and by the best representa- 
tives of the older tradition, especially 
by Ingres, as satanic because he was in- 
spired by any admiration other than 
that of Raphael. 

Modern modes of thought were be- 
coming incompatible with the old tra- 
ditional source of inspiration. Science 
had opened the way to skepticism. It 
was then that, through the ler opened 
by Delacroix, the modernism of today 
entered and began its career. 

What is modernism? 

Modernism is that new idol which 
takes the place of the fallen statues. 
Modernism is a new way of thinking 
when the old one proves insufficient or 
defective. 

Christianity was modernistic to the 
conservative patrician of the old Rome. 
Gothic architecture was modernistic to 
the Romanesque bourgeoisie. Romat- 
esque architecture was modernistic to 
those who had lived under the rule of 
the barbarians who had invaded the 
Roman Empire and destroyed its civili- 
zation. 

A style, a fashion, a creed, a civiliza- 
tion evolves—that is, it keeps on chang- 
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SPRING LANDSCAPE 
By ANpré Dunoyer DE SEGONZAC (French) 


MORNING ON THE CAPE 
By Leon Krout (American) 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 
By José Gutierrez Sorana (Spanish) 


ing until it is no longer suited to its 
purposes, until it dies, Edie, disappears, 
even as some of the old _ historical 
civilizations like the Hittite and the 


Egyptian disappeared; or until, after a 


few centuries of slumber, it emerges 
afresh in a different shape to be adapted 
to a similar civilization, as the Greek 
civilization was again fecundating the 
European world in the Renaissance 
time after a disappearance of fifteen 
centuries. 

We cannot go on forever painting 
madonnas and Mona Lisas and Charles 
V, and sculpting Venuses and Apollos 
and Hercules; we cannot paint the 
launching of a man-of-war by the 
duchess of this or that in the same way 
that Tiepolo or Guardi painted the 
ceremony of the Venetian Doge marry- 
ing the sea on the Bucentore. We must 
have something else. 

What? We do not know. The old 
tradition does not satisfy us, yet we are 
still without a leadership. Maybe we 
have too many leaders and we do not 
know which to follow. Everyone 
wishes to be the leader, and this is why 
everyone wants to outdo all the others, 


and that is why everyone asserts his 
personality and wishes to emphasize his 
originality. It is natural, but it is not 
sufficient to produce good art. 

Some men of genius have made real 
masterpieces of technique, as Van Gogh 
did in painting a pair of old shoes. A 
genius can do that. Velasquez amused 
himself one day by painting a dead and 
plumed turkey hanging ak a nail. 
It was a good painting, and it is now 
in the Louvre. But then if you area 
genius, you can do that too. But are 
you—are we? 

I believe that this tendency to assert 
one’s personality in art does not pro 
duce any better result than if we were 
to follow again the old tradition com 
ing to us from Raphael. Personality, 
originality, novelty are simply catch 
words used very often to hide lack of 
inspiration and genius. 

If present-day art is impotent, let us 
say it. It has eieeiae Italy was 
impotent for nearly a century after the 
Renaissance, and after the Bolognese 
school until it found Tiepolo again in 
the eighteenth century. Holland had 
been ineffective for two centuries, when 
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suddenly in the seventeenth century and 
fora brief period of less than a century 
it diced an extraordinary number of 
masters—Frans Hals, Rembrandt, Ver 
Meer, Peter de Hoog, and Van der 
Meer. England’s magnificent period 
was the eighteenth century and the 
early part of the nineteenth. _The best 
period for French art was the eighteenth 
and the whole of the nineteenth. cen- 
tury, especially the latter part of it. 
Who can say that Greece will not 
astonish the world again with some 
new Pericles? 

I do not think that the present time 
is suitable for the production of master- 
pieces comparable with those produced 
during the great period of the Italian 
Renaissance. But this does not mean 


that we should abandon all hope of ever 
producing such masterpieces. When we 
have at last given up the truculent 
assertion of our personalities, when the 
quest for originality and novelty is 
abandoned, then we shall find that the 
very simple love of nature, interpreted 


PORTRAIT OF ETHEL CURTISS 


By AucGustus Joun (British) 


by a humble and admiring soul of an 
artist who knows his technique, will 
create the masterpiece we are looking 
for; and this, I believe, will be a way 
of giving a new life to the old tradi- 
tional art. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


HORTLY after the close on December 

8 of the 1935 International the Car- 
negie Institute will present an exhibi- 
tion of water colors by Elizabeth 
Hoopes. Most of the paintings will be 
what the artist has very expressively 
termed ‘‘portraits of rooms’’—interpre- 
tations of the atmosphere and spirit of 
distinguished interiors. Miss Hoopes 
was awarded an honorable mention for 
her ‘‘Victorian Parlor’’ in the Stock- 
bridge Art Exhibition this summer. 

From December 17 through February 
2 an exhibition of a selection of paint- 
ings from the collection of the late 
Albert C. Lehman will be presented. 
Mr. Lehman was a trustee of the Car- 
negie Institute and the donor of the 
Lehman Prize and Purchase Fund. The 
three paintings which won this award 
will be included in the exhibition. 

From January 2 through February 2 
an unusual and interesting exhibition, 
especially to the people of this com- 
munity, will be shown. It will be a 
selection of the drawings and photo- 
graphs of the Western Pennsylvania 
Architectural Survey. This project, 
which was begun in 1933 by the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects under a grant from 
the Buh] Foundation, made a study of 
buildings of architectural and historic 
importance, erected before 1860, in the 
twenty-seven counties which comprise 
Western Pennsylvania. 

The results of the study will be pub- 
lished in book form in the early part of 
1936. The original measured drawings 
and photographs, which form the docu- 
mentary evidence of the historic and 
artistic importance of this early archi- 
tecture, will be shown in the exhibition. 
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HS THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


HERE was a time in the history of 

Israel when King Ahab was perse- 
cuting his people until they could no 
longer endure it; and Elijah the Tish- 
bite, who was one of his subjects, stood 
before him and cursed him to his face— 
a dangerous but a goodly thing to do 
when dictators push their tyranny too 
far. Ina anions burst of authority 
Elijah said to Ahab: 

“As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be 
dew nor rain these years, but according 
to my word.” es a great 
drought fell on that land and parched 
the soil for three years; and in the 
famine which ensued the Lord com- 
manded Elijah to go to Zarephath, 
where he met an impoverished widow, 
of whom he begged a drink of water 
and a morsel of bread. The woman made 
answer that she had only a handful of 
meal in a barrel and a little oil in a 
cruse, of which she and her son must 
now partake, and die. The story then 
proceeds: 

‘And Elijah said unto her, Fear not; 
go and do as thou hast said: but make 
me thereof a little cake first, and bring 
it unto me, and after make for thee and 
for thy son. 

‘For thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel, The barrel of meal shall not 
waste, neither shall the cruse of oil 
fail, until the day that the Lord sendeth 
rain upon the earth. 

‘And she went and did according to 
the saying of Elijah: and she, and he, 
and her house, did eat many days. 

‘*And the barrel of meal wasted not, 
neither did the cruse of oil fail, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord, which he 
spake by Elijah.”’ 

It is a lesson of hope, and faith, and 
courage; and we tell it here because it 
stimulates the world’s work today. 
This Garden of Gold is astonishingly 
like the widow's cruse of oil. When 


the CarneGie MaGazine began its life 
some eight years ago, the Garden of 
Gold was established as a regular fea- 
ture, carrying each month the tale of 
financial necessities to this effect: 

In the first place, that if the generous 
souls of this earth would contribute 
$350,000 ($150,000 of which was to 
come—and has come—from the Patrons 
Art Fund) the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York would match that sum with 
$350,000. Our part of this undertaking 
has all been gathered in except a small 
fraction, amounting to about $8,000. 
Month after month the fictional Gar- 
dener has reported his gifts, some large, 
most of them small, until the goal has 
been nearly reached. 

In the second place, the subject was 
one of much larger magnitude, requir- 
ing the trustees to raise by 1946 for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology the 
sum of $4,000,000 in order to receive 
from the Corporation a gift of 
$8,000,000, constituting a new endow- 
ment of $12,000,000, and bringing an 
additional income of $600,000 a year for 
the expansion and deepening of the work 
of Carnegie Tech. And here again the 
widow's cruse of oil has maintained 
its inspiration of faith, for no month 
has passed in all these years without 
bringing gifts, large or small, until, 
even including these hard years of de- 
pression, the Gardener has reported a 
total of such gifts of $500,000, leaving 
$3,500,000 yet to come in order to ob- 
tain this grand total—grand in a double 
sense—of $12,000,000. 

The still, small voice of faith which 
comforted Elijah and made it impossi- 
ble for despair to find a lodging in his 
heart brings to the Gardener tHe assut- 
ance that the rich soil of his Garden 
of Gold will not fail in the fruitage of 
the years that intervene between now 
and 1946. 

And just as we write, the postman 
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brings a radiant check from the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
for $2,500 in support of the Theodore 
Ahrens Professorship of Plumbing, 
Heating, and Ventilating. This course 
at Carnegie Tech is carrying all sanitary 
accessories and better workmanship into 
the homes of America, because of the 
vision of Mr. Ahrens, who has in this 
manner placed household engineering 
among the refined and perfected tasks of 
the specially trained artisan. This cur- 
rent gift, when added to the support al- 
ready received from the same source 
during the past ten years, brings the 
total to date ro $42,500. 

When added to the $1,750,586.71 re- 
ported in the October Magazine, the 
total of money gifts for endowment and 
current operation acknowledged in the 
Garden of Gold in the past eight years 
becomes $1,753,086.71. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
STUDYING PRINTS? 


P sO, you can join a discussion group 


now being organized at the Carnegie 
Library under the leadership of Kenneth 
Seaver in cooperation with the Art 
Reference Librarian, Miss Marian Com- 
ings. The meetings will occur on 
alternate Thursday evenings at the Li- 
brary, the exact hour and date of the 
first meeting to be determined when the 
group has been formed. A genuine in- 
terest in the study of prints is the only 
qualification for membership. There 
will of course be no commercial use 
made of the meetings or dues involved 
in joining. 

An enthusiasm for the study of prints 
often strikes only one in a family, mak- 
ing it necessary to go beyond the circle 
of usual associations to find those who 
will listen to one’s ravings and speak 
the same strange language. In organiz- 
ing such a group, the Carnegie Library 
seeks to bring together the collector 
with his broad experience and the ardent 
student. Mr. Seaver’s own discriminate 
collection has made him well known 


among print lovers, and under his di- 
rection the group will be most fortunate 
in having the benefit of his knowledge 
of the art and his devotion to it. 

In the 125 prints which form part of 
the ‘‘Equipment for the Teaching of 
Art in Colleges,’’ prepared and furnished 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the Art Reference Room of the 
Library possesses resources as yet hardly 
known to Pittsburghers. Twenty-five 
of these prints are impressions from 
original plates or blocks of real masters. 
The remaining hundred are most excel- 
lently reproduced full-size facsimiles, 
often so closely resembling original 
impressions that the novice might not 
distinguish the differences. Thus the 
group will have at once a command of a 
series of world masterpieces to serve as 
a nucleus for study. No doubt privately 
owned prints will be made available as 
well. 

It is desirable for those wishing to 
join to give their names—personally, by 
phone, or by letter—to Miss Comings 
at the earliest opportunity. 


FREE LECTURES 


[Illustrated | 


Museum 
DeceEMBER 


1—‘‘The Ends of Asia—Korea and Siam,"’ by 
Upton Close, noted authority on Far 


Eastern affairs."’ 2:15 p.m. in Lecture 
Hall. 


‘Poland,’ by John George Bucher, fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


“Sails over Ice,’’ by Captain Bob Bartlett, 
member of the Peary Expedition and many 
other famous Arctic trips. 2:15 p.m. in 
Lecture Hall. 


‘Exploring for Plants in the Uinta Basin,”’ 
by Edward H. Graham, Assistant Curator 
of Botany, Carnegie Museum. 8:15 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall. 


“*Present-day Japan,’’ by Branson DeCou, 
ictorialist and traveler. 2:15 p.m. in 
cture Hall. 


NovemBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel 
are shown each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 
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A NOTABLE GIFT OF 
AMPHIBIANS 


11L1AM F. Crapp, of Duxbury, 

Massachusetts, recently gave to 
the Carnegie Museum a collection of 
more than six hundred specimens of 
amphibians. This fine collection com- 
prises about three hundred specimens of 
salamanders, an equal number of toads 
and frogs, and many sets of eggs, tad- 
poles, and salamander larvae. The bulk 
of the material was collected in New 
England by James Miller, Mr. Clapp’s 
associate, but a few European speci- 
mens and many rare specimens from 
widely separated parts of the United 
States are included. Even though this 
collection does not contain any species 
not already represented in the Carnegie 
Museum collection it increases our series 
of certain rare forms, and it provides us 
with characteristic examples from New 
England, an area very poorly repre- 
sented in our herpetological collection 
heretofore. 

Many readers may wonder why mu- 
seums take so much pleasure in adding 
to study collections which are now 
large. The answer, of course, is that a 
collection of specimens is the ‘‘library”’ 
which enables a museum curator to 
answer many of the questions asked by 
the public, by other biologists, or by 
his own scientific curiosity. If the 
morning mail contains a letter request- 
ing a statement of the distribution of 
the copperhead in Pennsylvania we 
must have at least one specimen, pref- 
erably ten, from each county in the 
State in which the snake occurs before 
we can answer definitely. And if you 
choose to embarrass us with a specific 
question as to the size of an animal at 
the end of its second or third year we 
must have several hundred at hand 
to measure if your question is to be 
answered accurately! 

It is gratifying, therefore, to report 
that Mr. Clapp’s donation, together 
with other collections received this year, 
has carried our salamander collection 
bevond the 10,000 mark. We have half 


of the two hundred kinds of living 
salamanders, but we still have very 
little material from Asia, Europe, or 
Central America. Let us hope that 
other private collectors will emulate 
Mr. Clapp’s generous action. 


M. G.N. 


A GIFT OF BOOKS FROM 
THE COLONIAL DAMES 


) pew November 19 to 30 the Refer 
ence Department of the Carnegie 
Library is holding an exhibition of the 
books which the Allegheny County 
Committee of the Colonial Dames has 
given to the Library. 

The first of these books was presented 
in 1923. Since that time the Committee 
has given several books each year, until 
now the gift comprises almost fifty 
volumes. Most of the books relate in 
one way or another to the Colonial 
period of America, its history, customs, 
and art, or to the history of Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of them have been selected 
by the Library and bought from the 
interest of the $100 given to the Pena- 
sylvania Room Fund by the Colonial 
Dames in 1928. Others have been 
selected by the members of the Com 
mittee, and still others have been given 
as lasting memorials to relatives or 
friends. 

The Library greatly appreciates the 
generosity of the Colonial Dames, and 
it invites the citizens of Pittsburgh tw 
visit the exhibit, which is not only a 
collection of beautiful and interesting 
books, but a fine example of public 
spirit on the part of one of our im 
portant organizations. 

Ic is the purpose of the Library to 
hold an exhibition later of the gifts of 
other organizations and individuals who 
have greatly aided in making the Penn- 
sylvania Room more valuable. 


1. S. 


Every day look at a beautiful pres, read a 


beautiful poem, listen to beautiful music, and i 
possible, say some reasonable thing. 


—GoOETHE 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
BY TIMOTHY COLE (1852-1931) 


INGS never 
Tiust happen. 
Even art exhibi- 
tions are planned 
with thought as 
to their appro- 
priateness, time- 
liness, and their 
relation to other 
exhibitions. Dur- 
ing the period of 
the Interna- 
tionals the print 
exhibitions are 
selected with 
particular em- 
phasis on the 
idea of supple- 
menting modern 
painting. Last 
year, coinciding 
with the time of 
the International, 
the print exhibi- 
tion was the 
Holbein draw- 
ings engraved by 
Bartolozzi; this 
year it is an ex- 
hibition of wood 
engravings after old masters by 
Timothy Cole. 

Both these shows complement the 
tespective Internationals in the sense 
that the prints represent reproductive 
crafts in contrast to the original art of 
the paintings. The prints in both ex- 
hibitions hark back to the old masters, 
the paintings look forward to the new 
masters. The prints depend for their 
very existence on probity of line in 
contrast to the drawing in modern 
painting, which is aimed at results, 
often to the neglect of precision and 
exactness. The most important point 
at which the wood engraving of 
Timothy Cole supplements modern 


BATTLE OF ST. EPHESIUS 
AGAINST THE PAGANS OF SARDINIA 
After Spinello 


painting is in the 
great accuracy in 
reproducing color 
values in black 
and white. The 
engraver with 
infinite pains and 
technical skill 
gives a very 
vivid sense of 
color values. 
Paradoxically, 
his lack of color 
takes on the 
tonal qualities of 
the old masters. 
In any con- 
sideration of 
wood engrav- 
ings, it should 
be kept in mind 
that the terms 
““woodcut’’ and 
‘‘wood engrav- 
ing’’ are often 
used indiscrimi- 
nately. To be 
entirely accurate, 
however, when 
a particular print 
is named woodcut it means that the 
block used was of soft wood and has 
been cut with a chisel. On the other 
hand, wood engraving denotes a print 
made from a block that is cut across the 
grain and incised with a burin. 
European wood engraving dates from 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
It reached its height in such masters as 
Diirer, Holbein, and Lucas Cranach. 
Not long after the introduction of a 
metal type came the art of engraving on 
a copperplate. This led to a decline in 
the older art which almost brought 
about its extinction. The revival came 
with the Englishman Thomas Berwick 
about 1775. Until 1880 wood engraving 


™ 2 
Pear bee Pussek ince 
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THE STRAW HAT 
After Rubens 


was the chief means employed in book 
and newspaper illustration, but by the 
beginning of the twentieth century it 
had been supplanted in these fields by 
the different photographic processes, 
notably the half tone. The revival of 
the art in the United States, in what 
was after all a very limited way, came 
through Timothy Cole and Henry Wolf, 
principally the former. 

Of the more than five hundred wood 
engravings made by Timothy Cole dur- 
ing his long life, the present exhibition 
is limited to seventy-two prints after 
paintings by artists from Duccio to 
Watteau, all of whom have been grouped 
under the honorable and we in- 
clusive title of old masters. These 
prints are owned by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and were all signed by Mr. Cole 
on a visit he made to Pittsburgh some 
years before his death in 1931. 

In 1875 Timothy Cole began to make 
wood engravings for the Century Maga- 
zine, then Scribner’s Monthly. In 1883 
he was commissioned to go abroad to 


engrave on wood the great Italian 
masters. On this undertaking he 
labored for over ten years. The Italian 
engravings were followed by the Dutch 
and Flemish, then the English, next the 
Spanish, and last of all, a series of 
French masterpieces. He completed the 
French group in 1910, and returned to 
America after an absence of twenty- 
seven years. 

Timothy Cole’s whole being and 
attitude of mind, which is best indi- 
cated, apart from the prints themselves, 
by his written comments referring to 
the paintings he was engraving, shows 
him to be an ideal interpreter. A great 
craftsman, he was humility itself be 
fore the work of the masters. He 
seemed to absorb the spirit of the artist, 
whether it be Botticelli, Goya, or Rem- 
brandt. One has only to turn from his 
“Battle of Saint Ephesius after Spinello” 
to ‘The Straw Hat after Rubens” to 
realize how flexibly the engraver fol- 
lowed the individual artist he was 
copying and how sympathetically he 
entered into the technique of each 
painter. Naturally, he allowed him 
self liberties, but he kept assiduously in 
mind the ensemble and recorded it a 
he saw it with his sensitive and keen 
eyes. He developed an extraordinary 
power of imitating surfaces and textures, 
so that in the presence of his engravings 
one senses the values of the originals. 
He carried the art of wood engraving 
to a point of refinement never before 
achieved. The combination of his 
‘weemgpet style, developed through his 
ong pene. and his range of 
sensibility to the various styles of the 
masters permitted him to write a new 
and important chapter in the art of 
engraving. 

The exhibition, which is being showa 
on the balcony of Sculpture Hall, will 
continue through December 8. 

J. O'C. Jr. 


DICTION 
Diction is an art that should be loved aad 
studied; beautiful speech should be a habit. 
—Mrs. Parrick CaMpBELL 
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ART OVER THE AIR 
Thousands Participate by Radio in the Opening of the 1935 Exhibition 


w the radio program in which the 

prize-winning artists in the 1935 In- 
ternational Exhibition of Paintings were 
announced to the world on the evening 
of October 16 it was stated that anyone 
who wished to receive the October 
Carnecie MaGazine with the first prize 
in color and the remainder of the prizes 
in black and white might do so by 
directing the request in writing to the 
Carnegie Institute. 

In taking advantage of this offer, 
many of the listeners took the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves concern- 
ing art as it touched their own lives. 
Letters came from such scattered points 
—the little towns and byways no less 
than the metropolitan centers—lend- 
ing emphasis to the fact that their 
authors do not represent isolated and 
superficial points of view but rather a 
definite awareness of the significance of 
comtemporary painting and a desire, 
deeply sincere, to calmed and ap- 
preciate the forces behind its creation. 

A large group of responses came from 
men and women who are interested in 
att not as a stifled professional ambition 
but as a constructive recreation in which 
they are finding an abiding satisfaction. 
Many more came from young art stu- 
dents, or from their parents who are 
eager to be intelligent about a subject 
so absorbing and so vital to their 
children. 

From the repeated requests for in- 
formation concerning places where 
paintings from the current International 
could be viewed outside Pittsburgh and 
from those who bemoaned their fate in 
living beyond the reach of adequate gal- 
leries or galleries of any sort an esthetic 
Craving deserving of fulfillment was 
clearly recognized. Would that the Car- 
negie Institute had the means to circu- 
late each International far and wide 
throughout the land! From those cities 
—Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, San Francisco, and others, 
where the foreign section has been 
shown in various past years—came re- 
joicing that they occasionally were per- 
mitted to share it. 

There was still another angle that the 
broadcast unexpectedly brought to 
light: the joy and gratitude of ‘‘shut- 
ins’’ who have of necessity been removed 
from direct contact with art. They 
felt that the International had been 
made living for them—and blessed the 
radio and the Institute accordingly. 

Many saw in the International the 
power to blend the tastes and bind the 
cultural interests of the nations. Kind 
words came for the work that the Insti- 
ture is accomplishing, all uniting in a 
sympathetic attitude toward the aims 
and hopes that prompt the organization 
of each annual show. 

To date 3,623 radio requests have been 
filled, and they have come from forty 
States, three provinces in Canada, and 
from Alaska. A few excerpts from some 
of the letters may prove enlightening 
to our readers: 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We listened with intense interest to the recent 
broadcast. If there could only be more such so 
that we who are compelled to stay at home during 
these times might continue our education by keep- 
ing in touch with progress along art lines. I am 
a graduate of the John Herron Institute. 


MinneaPotis, MINNESOTA 
I enjoyed this particular broadcast very much, 
and I hope that programs of like nature on this 
very interesting subject of art will appear on the 
radio under the sponsorship of the Carnegie 
Institute. 
NaPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Your broadcast brought the atmosphere of the 
exhibition to us in a very real and pleasurable way. 


Mr. Carma, IL.ino1s 


I enjoyed tremendously the magnificent broad- 
cast of the art awards. I am extremely interested 
in your project both from the point of view of one 
interested in art and one who is an ardent advocate 
of peace and international good-will. 
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Mount Vernon, INDIANA 

It was a uniquely interesting experience to hear 
the radio broadcast of the opening of your Inter- 
national. Each year I have been eager to hear of 
the awards, and at times I have been able to see 
the pictures. It is fine work on your part to en- 
courage that phase of our cultural life and to 
broaden our outlook here to wider horizons 
abroad. Hearing Mr. Saint-Gaudens, Mr. Burch- 
field, and the others made it a vital experience to 
be treasured. 

May [| as a lay appreciator of art thank you for 
the spiritual and tangible encouragement you 
give to it and its creators. 


CamMBRIDGE, MassaCHUSETTS 

The radio presentation of the artists was very 
skillfully and sympathetically handled. 

Literature can speak for itself but music and art 
need interpreters. The artists said just the word 
to give voice to their pictures. 

What a wonderful day when we who are “‘shut- 
ins’’ will be able to see pictures by television! 
But do not omit the artist's interpretive words. 
Even if our eyes see the pictures themselves, it is 
he who must teach our souls to see them. 


MicniGcan Crry, MIcHIGAN 
1 am writing to tell you how much we enjoyed 
the broadcast celebrating the opening of the Inter- 
national. It seemed quite impressive to us because 
it brought up rather sharply the fact that, despite 
the general debility pe in the world during 


this great period of unemployment, art and the 
artist go right on. We are not artists. In fact 
we see very little good paintings in our city. 
There was something unique about this broad- 
cast and we think it was because we heard the 
artists themselves—Mr. Burchfield and Mr. 
Mattson—telling us how they went about paint- 
ing their pictures. It was like bringing up into 
the spotlight someone who had been doing some- 
thing wonderful in the world for a long time and 
then being asked for the first time how he did it. 
Do it again next year in the same way. 


Pgoria, ILLINOIS 
Congratulations for your interesting program 
and for what the Institute means to the United 
States and our world neighbors. I have great 
admiration for the prize-winners and their work. 


DoyLestowNn, PENNSYLVANIA 


I have been one of many to have listened to the 
very enlightening broadcast and am so glad to 
know slustamnel the fine work you are doing 
for international good-will—and the blessings 
you bring to these fortunate artists. . . . I am 
very deeply interested in seeing ‘“The Shed in the 
Swamp, which seems so curiously different in 
its creation. 

Crayton, MicHIGAaN 


I am sorry that I cannot attend the International 
in person. I am extremely glad that there are a 
few live wires in America for American art. 


Unity, PennsyLvanta 
I wish to thank all of those to whom I ap 


indebted for the delightful hours spent at the 
exhibition from year to vear. 


Cuicaco, [Lunes 


I hope and trust that the Carnegie Institute 
may long continue its good work in conducting 
these annual exhibitions as I am sure it is a spur 
to all artists to put forth their best efforts and 
therefore not only to repeat the brilliant paine- 
ings of past history but perhaps improve upon 
them. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Why can’t there be more talks on art? Asa 
teacher of art at a settlement house in the slums 
of Philadelphia I see the effect of art on the chit 
dren and they in turn influence the home environ 
ment. If there is more art, there will be less crime 
and better citizens. 

Why not art appreciation hours like the music 
appreciation hours on the radio? é 


Rocusster, New York 


I enjoyed your broadcast, especially the replies 
of the prize-winners. Much amused with the 
frankness of the artist who when he starts does 
not know what the subject will be. 


New York City 


May I congratulate you and thank you for the 
interest and encouragement you are giving to art 
in this and other countries of the world. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


How good of you to share with those at a dis- 
tance the views of the various artists and art 
lovers! 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The agrees was very interesting to me. The 
strength of our American artists can be put before 
the nation in no better manner. 


West Roxsury, MassacHusetTs 


Being an art student I was naturally interested 
in the outcome of your awards. Your radio pro- 
gram was interestingly arranged, for I am sure 
that every art student likes to know just how 
winning paintings are thought out, and the story 
behind them. 


MonTREAL, QuEBEC 


In Canada there is a very clear appreciation of 
the cultural impetus provided by the Carnegie 
Institute in its various forms. In my own cast 
I shall always be grateful for the Carnegie endow- 
ment of the public library in my home town of 
St. John, New Brunswick, which was a source of 
great joy to me as a young man. 


Saint Paut, MINNESOTA 


I am an instructor of history of art at the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, and each year I read all! 
can about the current exhibition. I find the Inter- 
national one of the most stirring and fascinating 
of all that take place during the year. 
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A Review of Shakespeare's *‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Last month's 
performance of 
‘‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’’ at 

the Little Thea- 

ter brings the 
number of Shake- 
speare's plays 
presented by the 
f Department of 
Drama to twenty- 

, five. Truly an im- 


posing list, of 
which even a German State Theater 
might well be proud! 

“Antony and Cleopatra’ has never 
been a popular play, and performances 
of it have been comparatively rare. In 
some forty odd years of persistent play- 
going, | can remember seeing only one 
performance, and of that performance I 
have only a vague memory of a lot of 
cumbrous ssaceauieolanies! scenery 
and a mishap caused by two kittens— 
introduced as a touch of local color— 
who had become hopelessly entanged 
in Cleopatra’s gauzy train, and were 
dragged, bumping around the stage, 
after the Queen, filling the theater with 
their piteous yowlings. 

Yet “Antony and Cleopatra’ takes 
its place with the very greatest of 
Shakespeare’s plays. No other play, 
with the possible exception of **Mac- 
beth,"” has so many lines of sheer, 
breath-taking beauty. The final scene 
is perhaps the most splendid single scene 
in all Shakespeare. One might think 
that the richness and variety of the two 
chief parts would be a constant chal- 
lenge to every ambitious actor and 
actress. Cleopatra, besides being the 
most fascinating and many-sided 
woman's rdle in Shakespeare, is also by 


far the longest woman's part, and yet no 
actress seems to have made a name for 
herself in it. The rare revivals of the 
play seem to have had little popular or 
critical success. 

Why? I have no idea. Less idea than 
ever after having sat thrilled through a 
performance on a bare, undecorated 
stage by youngsters in their teens—or 
nearly. Possibl the absence of elabo- 
rate settings and famous actors exhibit- 
ing their personalities may have helped. 
In so many recent productions of Shake- 
speare the or has seemed to feel 
that poor old Shakespeare cannot possi- 
bly stand on his own legs; so the famous 
Mr. A. is called in to design settings 
and costumes that will knock the pub- 
lic in the eye, Mr. B. to compose inci- 
dental music which will drown as many 
of the words as possible, and Miss C. 
to arrange the dances. The consequence 
is that drama and poetry disappear 
under a mass of unnecessary and dis- 
turbing decoration. Entire scenes are 
cut to make way for dances and pro- 
cessions; others are so transposed that 
the beautiful ordering and balance in 
the sequence of scenes are lost. The 
public leaves the theater with dazzled 
eyes and bewildered ears, and carefully 
avoids the play in the future. 

The bare Elizabethan stage seems to 
me the only possible background for 
“‘Antony and Cleopatra.’’ Can the skill 
of a Max Reinhardt backed by the 
millions of Hollywood evoke for us the 
triumphal progress of Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus half so well as Enobarbus’ 
twenty lines of description? Or all the 
resources of modern stage lighting give 
such a feeling of gathering gloom and 
stormy evening light as Antony’s ten 
lines in his death scene? There are forty- 
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two changes of scene in “Antony and 
Cleopatra’’ as Shakespeare wrote it. 
Not even the most perfected modern 
stage mechanics can manage that within 
three hours. So why not let the magic 
words be their own scenery? 

The direction of ‘‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’’ was in the hands of Iden Payne, 
whose short vacation from his duties 
as director of the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theater at Stratford-on-Avon 
permitted him to add one more Shake- 
speare play to the twenty he has al- 
ready given us. No one has a better 
understanding of Shakespeare’s method 
of working or of the possibilities of the 
Elizabethan stage than Mr. Payne. He 
also has an uncanny ability to build up 
characterizations from the slightest in- 
dications in the text—and from nothing 
outside the text—so that even the minor 
characters become completely indi- 
vidualized. Added to this he has a rare 
feeling for the beauty of spoken verse. 
Under his direction there is none of that 
distressing and apparently deliberate at- 
tempt to turn verse into prose, none of 
that slovenly omission and transposi- 


tion of words characteristic of so many 


more pretentious productions of Shake- 
speare. It is a yearly miracle to me t 
see how Mr. Payne can take the current 
classes in the Department of Drama— 
students, for the most part, onl very 
moderately gifted as actors “at with 
the most limited stage experience—and 
give us such a satisfying performance of 
a masterpiece. 

The parts of the two protagonists are 
magnificent—but overwhelming! Per- 
haps there does not live, nor ever has 
lived, an actress who could give us, to 
our complete satisfaction, the “‘infinite 
variety’’ of Cleopatra as Shakespeare 
evoked her. The part of Antony, with 
all its emotional cross currents, is al- 
most equally complex. Both parts are, 
however, so enthralling in themselves 
that any well-directed, competent actor 
with a good voice cannot fail to make 
them at least interesting. The present 
Antony and Cleopatra did more than 
that. Their chief fault—and one they 
could do nothing to remedy—was their 
youth. They needed more ‘gray to 
mingle with their younger brown.”’ So 
much of the tragedy is the tragedy of 
departing youth. The last flare, the 


SCENE ON POMPEY'S GALLEY IN ““ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA’ '—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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“one other gaudy night’’ before the 
darkness of age closes in. I doubt if 
Shakespeare’s Antony would have been 
capable of quite such a brisk swagger, 
or whether Shakespeare's Cleopatra 
could have sprung up and down the 
steep stair of her Alexandrian palace 
with such antelope agility. The Cleo- 
patra, in previous performances, had 
manifested a pretty gift for comedy 
which stood her in good stead. But she 
played the more emotional scenes with 
authority too. She was especially — 
in the scenes with the Messenger. There 
were Moments, as in the scene with 
Dolabella, where she seemed unduly co 
for the occasion. Her diction was ad- 
mirably clear and she showed a feeling 
for the verse. I do think, however, that 
the final ‘‘r'’ of Caesar should be 
sounded. 

The Antony, too, was a good vigor- 
ous piece of work, especially as the 
young actor was physically and, I 
should imagine, temperamentally the 
opposite of the Antony whom Shake- 
speare drew. The humor and gay cama- 
taderie of the part were skillfully indi- 


cated. The farewell to the household 


servants was really moving, and he 
managed his difficult death scene with 
skill and understanding. As the royal 
lover he was less convincing, and in his 
delivery there was a tendency to bark. 

Of the remaining characters, Enobar- 
bus and Octavius Caesar are the most 

minent. The Enobarbus, hampered 
y a too luxuriant beard, gave a good 
account of that bluff, outspoken soldier 
whose comments serve as chorus to this 
tragedy. Mr. Payne apparently agrees 
with those commentators who see in 
Octavius a sinister, cold-hearted hypo- 
crite. The actor to whom the part was 
imtrusted gave this. interpretation— 
which is not mine—competently 
enough. But why was he made up to 
appear so old? The text repeatedly 
stresses the youthfulness of the ‘‘boy 

r. 

Among the herd of minor characters 
there was a most artistic sketch of the 
Old Countryman, who brings the asp 


to the queen, an intelligent characteri- 
zation of Sextus Pompeius and—by the 
same actor in another performance—of 
Caesar's emissary, Thidias, of Eros and 
of the oily Mardian. I liked the 
Lepidus in the earlier scenes. In the 
revel scene on Pompey’s galley I dis- 
liked everything and everybody—ex- 
cept Menas, who was not drunk. These 
were not the “‘revels’’ of middle-aged 
Roman generals, but the rowdy celebra- 
tion of a football victory. The scene is 
one of the funniest in Shakespeare, with 
the befuddled Lepidus bent on improv- 
ing his mind, and Antony roguishly 
providing the improvement; but the 
priceless description of the crocodile 
was lost in a cannonade of hiccoughs 
and yelps and, for me at least, the scene 
fell as flat as most of the participants 
in it. 

In order to differentiate the scenes 
which take place in Egypt from those 
which take place in Rome, certain 
modifications in the Elizabethan cos- 
tume habitually worn at these per- 
formances were made. Cleopatra and 
her ladies were given a sort of Egyptian- 
Elizabethan dress, the Romans wore 
togas over their doublet and hose. The 
effect was not particularly happy and 
the audience was a little bewildered. 
It would have been better if the costume 
of Shakespeare’s day had been worn 
throughout. After the first shock of 
seeing Cleopatra in farthingale and ruff, 
the audience would have accepted the 
convention. Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries knew nothing of Egyptian 
costume. Cleopatra might have been 
conceded a turban—a convenient sym- 
bol at the time for any “‘Eastern”’ 
nation—but otherwise, except for a 
possible fantastic touch in trimmings 
and accessories, her costume would 
have approximated, as nearly as the 
theater wardrobe could afford, the dress 
of James I's dressy queen, Anne of 
Denmark. 


This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that 
his drama is the mirror of life. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


OUR CURRENCY DISASTER 


[In view of the similarity of ideas on 
this subject it seems appropriate to say 
that the following editorial was written 
before Mr. Hoover delivered his New 
York speech on November 16. There is 
one important difference, however, be- 
tween his argument and mine in the 
fact that he seems willing to accept a 
return to the gold basis with gold at 
President Roosevelt's empiric fae of 
$35 an ounce, while I can see no re- 
demption from the prevailing evil except 
by a return to the ancient value of 


$20.67 an ounce. S. H. C.]} 


W: wonder how often the thought 
comes to men’s minds that if we 
could only rescue President Roosevelt 
from his ‘‘evil counselors’’ and divert 
his course into the ways of economic 
truth, the sun of prosperity would shine 
once more in this stricken land? 

The most startling and the most 
egregious error of his administration 
flowed from his acceptance of the guid- 
ance of a professor oF agriculture in the 
difficult and intricate science of the 
currency. He was told that if he would 
take America off the gold standard, in- 
crease the price of gold from its his- 
toric figure of $20.67 an ounce to a 
much higher price—perhaps $50 an 
ounce—and then purchase the whole 
output of silver, not only from American 
mines but from the hoarded treasures of 
the world, he would thereby bring back 
prosperity to the entire human family. 

And the President fell, a duped and 


willing victim to this false reasoning. 
It was bootless to appeal to him that 
the Government had pledged its faith 
and honor to pay its obligations in 
precious gold; or to beg him to reflect 
that by his proclamation establishing a 
price of $35 an ounce for gold he had 
destroyed 40 per cent in the savings of 
our people. It was futile to urge that 
by this act he had reduced the purchas- 
ing power of the wages and salaries of 
the American people by 40 per cent. 
And he stood deaf to the warning that 
if the United States chose to go off the 
~~ standard and to play with the 
allacy of practically free silver, he 
would throw the whole world off the 
controlling balance of a stabilized cur- 
rency. He pursued his obstinate course 
through the devious and nettled path 
which his agricultural friend had laid 
out for him; and the firm foundations 
of our national credit were thereby 
destroyed. 

We know not how potent the voice 
of the agricultural professor may be 
today. We suspect that curses—not 
loud, but deep—have followed him back 
to his bucolic chair at the farm school. 
But the mischief has been done; the 
American dollar has been debased; the 
silver feature has thrown an already dis 
tracted China into confusion worse cot 
founded; and standing, as our country 
now does, without a gold basis for its 
money, we have, out of this inexcusable 
fiscal adventure, opened the floodgates 
to an secunaclable inflation of fiat 
money, which must swell in over 
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whelming volume when a fickle Con- 
beholds how easy it is to pay a 
soldiers’ bonus and persist in the wild 
spree of spending, merely by continuing 
TT eae of bonds and the printing of 
r bills, neither of which rests upon 
the imperative base of gold. 

It is a clear deduction from human 
experience that we shall never see a 
reliable prosperity in this country until 
we retrace this mischievous step in its 
entirety—never, until we go back to 
the historic price of $20.67 an ounce for 
gold; charge off the false profit of 
$4,000,000,000 over which the gleeful 
President is metaphorically washing his 
hands with invisible soap; reduce silver 
to its market price and use it generously 
as money of convenience; and restore the 
value o our savings to a basis of gold 
which neither time nor circumstance 
shall again imperil. 


WHAT PRICE COLONIES? 


M* Mussouin1, after constantly 
spurring the Italian nation to the 
production of large families, found him- 
self at last forced to protest that his 
people were suffocating each other; and 
he thereupon formed great armies and 
sent them into Ethiopia with the 
avowed object of annexing that country 
to his modern Roman empire for colon- 
izing purposes. 

Is this a policy of sound statesman- 
ship? Is it worth its cost in blood and 
treasure? Is it worth while against the 
solid opinion of the world that wars 
for territorial expansion must cease? 
And will it in any substantial measure 
solve Italy's problem of congested popu- 
lation? Finally, if Abyssinia is con- 
quered in its entirety, will the Italian 
people go there to live? 

In the settlement with King Menelik 
after the tragic episode of 1896 Italy 
acquired by purchase land in Eritrea and 
in Somaliland of an area equal roughly 
to one half the size of Pennsylvania. 
This should have provided good breath- 
ing space for ten millions of Italians; 
yet we are told that not more than four 


thousand persons have actually come 
from Italy to establish new homes there 
in the ensuing forty years. What 
assurance is there that the proportion 
of settlers would be any larger if the 
whole of Ethiopia is conquered? 

Germany is likewise advancing a 
claim for new territory for her surplus 
population, under the same fallacious 
theory that the German people cannot 
leave the fatherland except to continue 
to dwell under the German flag in 
foreign lands. This false idea may, in 
the too near future, as it has already 
done in the case of Italy, plunge the 
world into another terrible war. In 
1914, when there were some two mil- 
lion German settlers in Brazil, the 
German Government, as a part of its 
world-conquest plan, cherished the in- 
tention of annexing that portion of 
Brazil in which the most of these 
Germans lived so that they would en- 
joy the felicity of life under the German 
flag. But why? Her people, after their 
Brazilian adoption, were accorded every 
protection of their natural rights which 
they had formerly received in Germany 
—and vastly more protection than those 
who now retain their residence there. 

Has not the time for expatriation 
under the flag of one’s original country 
gone by? Does not the very fact that 
peace among the nations is deepening 
its foundations make it easier to go 
into another country without carrying 
a flag, but taking a heart of loyalty and 
good neighborship into the land that 
has drawn us thither? 

No American ever went away to live 
in a far country under his own flag. 
On the contrary, he has accepted the 
hospitality of other nations with con- 
fidence and esteem, and with a fixed 
purpose of enriching his new friends 
through the treasures of his own soul. 

If the surplus Italians desire to settle 
in Ethiopia, they would undoubtedly 
be welcomed and protected, under the 
flag of Ethiopia; and they could gradu- 
ally dispel the clouds of barbarism and 
bring the sunshine of civilization to that 
debased land without the necessity of 
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firing a shot. But Mr. Mussolini would 
not be satisfied with such a policy. He 
prefers the bloody road of massacre— 
massacre not only for the natives there, 
but massacre for the flower of Italian 
youth and chivalry. And having so 
chosen, against his pledged word and 
against the peace and dignity of the 
world, Mr. Mussolini must fall. His 


own people will decree it. It is the 
inescapable penalty of his ambition. 


SILVERN SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 162) 


on modern art. His tolerant, generous, and under- 
standing attitude interested me. With so many 
phases of civilization active in our day it does 
seem reasonable that art should have many 
themes, not one dominant or sole idea to express. 
Saturday in Iowa City I heard a friend of Grant 
Wood quote him. The substance of it was to the 
effect that some people are ‘‘arty,’’ possessed of a 
superficial knowledge and a desire to display a 
sophisticated attitude toward the arts. From 
what I have heard of Mr. Wood, I believe he is 
sincere—perhaps bluntly so. Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
seems to find a place in his understanding for all 
sincere artists. 

Miss Kitcat’s article on ‘‘Eurhythmics’’ par- 
ticularly appealed to me. Ever since I was in 
Pittsburgh I have been interested in the work of 
Dalcroze. .. . 

Another article which will be of great help to 
me was the summary of English history. . . . 
I know of no other source of such a concise 
summary. 

—Wiuoa Lesirze GARNETT 


ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND! 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

In reading your review of English history 
[September] I am curious to ask at what period 
St. George first appeared as England's patron 
saint. 

—Juxia AckERMAN MorGan 

The appearance of St. George and the dragon 
can be traced to the early part of the sixth century, 
before the arrival of St. Augustine, in 597. In 
1222 the royal council at Oxford ordered that St. 
George's day should be kept as a national festival, 
but it was not until the time of Edward III 
(1327-77) that he was made the patron of the 
kingdom, and his name was then adopted as the 
battle cry in the ensuing wars. 


Our educational system, more than any other 
social agency—more than the Army, the Navy, 
the Treasury, the Church—is the defender, the per- 
petuator, the guardian of democracy. 

—WituiaM Frercuer Russert 
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